ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NCA Defends Canning Crops 
Price Position 


The National Canners Association once 
again came to the defense of the industry 
in Washington last week when Executive 
Secretary Carlos Campbell pointed out 
to the Anfuso Subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee, which is investi- 
gating the food price spreads between 
the farmer and the consumer, and showed 
that canning crops producers have fared 
better in the last ten years than the pro- 
ducers of other food crops. Mr. Campbell 
also defended the work that our industry 
has done to supply the consumer with 
genuine assistance in the information 
given on canned foods labels. 

The views of the Association were set 
forth in a letter and an economic analysis 
titled “The Canning Story” by Mr. 
Campbell, which was submitted to the 
Anfuso Subcommittee on May 8. 

Secretary Campbell also endorsed the 
request of Dr. Persia Campbell, consumer 
counsel to Governor Harriman of New 
York, that the Consumer Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
study the impact of Federal-State mar- 
keting order programs on the supply and 
prices of fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Campbell’s letter follows: 


May 8, 1957 


Dear Mr. Anfuso: 


We found very interesting the testi- 
mony presented this morning at your sub- 
committee hearing by Dr. Persia Camp- 
bell, Consumer Counsel to Governor 
Harriman of New York. Dr. Campbell’s 
statement, in our judgment, points up an 
area of particularly worthwhile study— 
the effect of marketing order programs 
on the supply and cost of food to the 
ultimate consumer. 

In this connection, we wish to call to 
the attention of your subcommittee the 
enclosed statement inspired by your cur- 
rent hearings, and which I have titled 
“The Canning Story.” This statement 
explains the success of the free enter- 
prise method of producing, processing 
and marketing fruits and vegetables for 
canning. 

Dr. Persia Campbell alluded to the 
activity of consumer groups in the 1930’s 
‘> develop standards and grades for 
canned fruits and vegetables. She stated 
‘hat the effort met with strong opposition 
-nd she alleged that “there is less truly 
informative labeling today.” 

We would be pleased to have an oppor- 
“nity to establish that through volun- 
‘ary action, the canning industry is today 
“upplying consumers with an_ ever- 
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increasing total of label information 
about the various canned foods. Also, we 
wish you and your committee to know 
that the canning industry, on its own 
initiative, took the first steps toward the 
establishment of federal grades and 
standards of identity for food by seeking 
the enactment. of the McNary-Mapes 
amendment (1930) to the Federal Food 
and Drug Law. 


Text of Mr. Campbell’s analysis titled 
“The Canning Story” follows: 


May 8, 1957 


THE CANNING STORY 


“HOUSEWIVES SHARE FOOD COST BLAME” 
* * * “the farmer’s share of the retail 
cost of food products has dropped from 
a postwar high of 53 percent in 1945 to 
40 percent in 1956.” * * * “the cost of 
marketing food products has risen from 
$9 billion in 1940 to $34 billion last year. 
Much of the increase has gone into pack- 
aging and processing, and higher labor 
and transportation costs.” 


The above statements are quoted from 
a front-page article appearing in this 
morning’s paper, reporting on the Con- 
gressional hearing now in progress. 


Increases in retail prices of food oc- 
curring at the same time prices paid to 
farmers were going down, has precipi- 
tated another Congressional inquiry. A 
consumer study committee, a subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, was appointed March 14, 1957, to 
study and _ investigate, among other 
things, the cost of living, and, with re- 
spect to agricultural products, the share 
which the farmer gets of the consumer 
dollar and how it compares with the 
other costs, i.e., wages of labor, profits 
for middlemen, etc. This subcommittee, 
on April 15, 1957, submitted a report on 
“Food Cost Trends.” Congressman An- 
fuso, chairman of the subcommittee, 
when summarizing the report, stated 
“The materials herewith are brought to- 
gether as the background and the basis 
for this subcommittee’s study of the rea- 


sons for rising food costs during a time . 


when farm prices were declining.” The 
report itself shows that during the past 
10 years retail food prices have increased 
16 percent while farm prices were declin- 
ing 14 percent. Chairman Anfuso stated 
further that “We are hopeful, with the 
cooperation of people in the processing 
and marketing systems, to find ways of 
getting more nutritious food to city 
families for a smaller portion of their 
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paychecks. Farmers would enjoy larger 
markets and will be greatly benefited, if 
ways and means can be found to reduce 
current marketing costs, improve effi- 
ciency, and increase consumption.” 


We in the canning industry feel that 
this is a study which, if conducted 
strictly according to approved research 
principles, is an admirable undertaking. 
The canning industry welcomes the op- 
portunity to cooperate with Mr. Anfuso’s 
committee. This preliminary report of 
the committee on “Food Cost Trends” 
was made from the analysis of statistical 
data published in Government reports. 
The USDA Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice’s “Market Basket” was used as the 
unit of study for the period 1947-56. This 
statistical series indicates that the aver- 
age worker’s family paid 5 percent more 
and farmers received 17 percent less in 
1956 for the same kinds and quantities 
of food purchased in 1947. Attention was 
focused on certain of the food ingredients 
of the market basket, noting for example 
that the farm value of all ingredients 
used in the bakery products in the mar- 
ket basket declined 16 per cent from 1947 
to 1956, and the retail cost increased 
31 percent. 


The committee pointed out further that 
80 percent of the increase in retail food 
prices during this period represented 
payments to marketing agencies includ- 
ing food processors, distribution agen- 
cies, etc., and, furthermore, that the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
paid for the market basket dropped from 
49 to 40 percent. In other words, the 
farmer received approximately one-half 
of the consumer’s food dollar in 1947-49 
but by 1956 the farmer’s share had dwin- 
dled to two-fifths of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. There were some facts, however, that 
escaped the analysts who made up this 
report. For example, the farmer’s share 
was less in 1956 than it was in 1947-49 
for each and every food item included in 
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the market basket except one—canned 
fruits and vegetables which returned the 
same percentage of the consumer’s dol- 
lar to the farmer in 1956 as in 1947-49. 


This study, like many others seeking 
the answer to the question why farmers 
do not participate in the increases paid 
by consumers for food, points to the fact 
that increases in marketing costs are 
responsible for the higher prices con- 
sumers have to pay for food, the result 
being that the farmer gets no more and 
in many cases gets less. 


The committee, when discussing food 
marketing costs, points out that increased 
payments to marketing agencies repre- 
sent payments for additional service as 
well as higher costs for the same services. 
In the case of the market basket, which 
is a comparable unit of food both in 
terms of the food items included and the 
services rendered in processing and dis- 
tribution, the increase in processing and 
marketing costs for the whole basket was 
about 27 percent. It could also have been 
noted by the committee that the market- 
ing margin increased for all but two 
groups in the market basket, fats and 
oils, and processed fruits and vegetables. 
For canned fruits and vegetables the cost 
of processing and all distributing costs 
averaged $72.26 for the 1947-49 base, 
whereas in 1956 payments to processors 
and other marketing agencies for the 
same services on the same quantities 
totalled only $71.88, a decline of 38c. In 
this connection it is significant to note 
that for the dairy products included in 
the market basket the 1947-49 marketing 
costs were $77.49. By 1956 these costs 
had advanced to $100.01, an increase of 
$22.52. The marketing costs of some of 
the other food groups of the market bas- 
ket increased even more. 


Attention is called to the comparison 
between canned fruits and vegetables and 
dairy products because these two food 
groups are marketed under widely differ- 
ent marketing systems. Marketing agree- 
ments are used in the dairy industry, 
principally for fresh milk. Other Govern- 
ment aids and supports characterize the 
marketing of most of the other dairy 
products. The canning industry on the 
other hand, receives no support from the 
Government and marketing orders are 
not used except for one fruit item. It 
might be more nearly comparable to com- 
pare the fresh fruit and vegetable com- 
ponent of the market basket with the 
processed fruit and vegetable component. 
The fresh fruit and vegetable marketing 
costs during the base 1947-49 was $61.72. 
For 1956, marketing the same volume 
cost $79.73, and increase of $18.01. There 
are, no doubt, many factors that have 
contributed to the increase in the mar- 
keting of fresh fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing the same period that the marketing 
costs of canned fruits and vegetables 
remained constant, in fact declined 


slightly. The fact does remain, however, 
that marketing orders are widely used 
for fresh fruits and vegetables, and not 
in canning. 


It is interesting to note also how the 
farmers who produced these various 
items for the market basket fared. Dairy 
farmers received 54e of each dollar spent 
for the dairy product component of the 
market basket in 1947-49, whereas in 
1956 the farmer’s share had declined to 
46c. Fresh fruit and vegetable growers 
fared somewhat better than dairy farm- 
ers since their share of the consumer’s 
dollar declined only 3 percentage points. 
Farmers who grew fruits and vegetables 
for processing, however, received the 
same percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
in 1956 that they received in 1947-49. 


It can hardly be contended that these 
advantages noted for processed fruits 
and vegetables are the result of canners 
and distributors of canned fruits and 
vegetables being any smarter than the 
processors and distributors of the other 
food components in the market basket. It 
is more likely that the holding down of 
marketing costs is a reflection of the keen 
competition that obtains in any industry 
not encumbered with inefficient monop- 
olistic controls; either Government or 
so-called self-help industry monopolies 
like marketing agreements. 


Another reflection of the improved effi- 
ciency of marketing resulting from un- 
hampered competition as it obtains in 
the canning industry, is the benefit that 
accrues to the farmer who grows the 
fruits and vegetables for canning. It has 
already been pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s market basket re- 
ports reveal the fact that the growers of 
fruits and vegetables for canning. were 
the only farmers producing food for the 
market basket whose share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar was as large in 1956 as it 
was nine years earlier. Another impor- 
tant advantage accruing to the farmer is 
the expansion in the market outlet for 
fruits and vegetables marketed through 
canning. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that vegetables grown for proc- 
essing averaged 5,487 thousand tons for 
the three years 1947-49. The 1956 crop 
of these same vegetables was 8,259 thou- 
sand tons, an increase of 50 percent in 
nine years. The population increase dur- 
ing that same period was only 15 percent. 
Thus, during this period, the market out- 
let for vegetables for processing has in- 
creased more than three times as rapidly 
as the population. Comparable data are 
not available for fruits produced for 
processing, but the increase in the canned 
pack of fruits exceeded the population 
increase. 


Increasing the market outlet for a 
farmer’s crop is not in itself the full 
measure of the improvement of the wel- 
fare of the farmer who grows vegetables 
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for canning. Such improved welfare is 
usually measured in terms of income, 
Unfortunately, too much emphasis has 
been placed on a stabilized or parity price 
per unit of production as a measure of 
the farmer’s welfare. Such a criterion is 
associated with a_ static agriculture, 
Farmers who are interested in moving 
ahead and who have efficiency to sell are 
concerned with increased income. They 
want the opportunity to grow and mar- 
ket more and more tons of vegetables 
provided, of course, the efficiency with 
which that increased production is mar- 
keted gives them an _ expanded net 
income. Such has been the experience of § 
farmers who have grown vegetables for | 
processing during this period of study, 
The 1956 crop of vegetables for process- 
ing yielded an income of $315 million at 
the farm. This compares with a farm 
income of $213 million for the average of 
1947-49 period. Thus the 1956 crop re- 
turned to the farmer a gross income of 
148 percent of the income for the base 
years. When one takes into account the 
lower unit growing and harvesting costs 
which usually accompany the production 
of larger crops, it can be concluded that 
the percentage increase in the farmer’s 
net income in 1956 was larger than the 
48 percent indicated above. 


Since the members of this committee 
are interested in improving the efficiency 
of marketing farm crops, increasing con- 
sumption of food and expanding the 
farmer’s outlet for his production, it 
might be worth their while to reflect on 
the basic differences between the market- 
ing of fruits and vegetables through can- 
ning under a free competitive system, 
and the marketing of other farm crops 
under various types of controls. Govern- 
ment aids, such as price supports, soil 
banks, etc., as well as producer monop- 
olistic controls under marketing agree- 
ments, have one common shortsighted 
objective which is to raise the price to 
the grower now without any regard to his 
future welfare. Thus these control 
schemes tend to abnormally stimulate 
production and pay little or no attention 
to encouraging increased consumption of 
the food the farmer produces. This in- 
variably leads to further stimulus of 
production with increased marketing 
headaches. 


The system of marketing used by the 
canning industry is characterized by (1) 
maintaining freedom for the farmer +‘o 
run his own business, to grow what cro})s 
he wants and in the amounts he chooses; 
(2) the freedom of the canner to wo: k 
out his own marketing methods inclu }- 
ing processing and selling of the finished 
products; (3) freedom from monopolistic 
controls, with price determined by cor- 
petition. It is recognized that free cor- 
petition requires, among other things, «n 
approximate equalization of bargainii g 
power as between buyer and seller. This 
equalization in the canning marketii¢ 
system realized as between grow r 
and canner, through a system of co.:- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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are laden with shrimp. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


FOOD STORED AT ROOM TEMPERATURE—Wide variety 
of foods preserved by radar energy in Raytheon’s food labora- 
tory, can be stored on kitchen shelf indefinitely at room tempera- 
ture. In photo, Pat McGovern reaches for jar of strawberries 
on pantry shelf. Other preserved foods on top shelf inside 
cupboard are—left to right—lobster tails, shrimp, filet of sole 
and strawberries (small jar on top) and shrimp beneath. Second 
shelf holds—left to right—chicken breasts, veal, sirloin steak, 
mustrooms and steak. Bottom shelf and those outside cabinet 


4:1 WEIGHT REDUCTION—Four steaks preserved by radar 
microwaves in Raytheon’s food laboratory are equal in weight 
to single fresh product on left. Dr. David A. Copson, laboratory 
manager, watches scale. On table is beaker of water, represent- 
ing more than quart removed in preserving the four steaks. 
The four can now be stored on a kitchen or grocer’s shelf indefi- 
nitely without refrigeration. 
restored to its original fresh condition in minutes simply by 


When the food is needed, it is 


immersing in water. It is then cooked in any ordinary way. 


Food Preservation By Radiation 


Raytheon uses radar energy to preserve fresh 
and cooked foods. Foods can be stored on 
kitchen or grocer’s shelf at room temperature 
without refrigeration. 


Scientists at Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company’s Food Laboratory at Waltham, 
Mass., are using radar’s electronic energy 
to preserve fresh and cooked foods so 
they can be stored on a kitchen or 
grocer’s shelf at room temperature indefi- 
nitely without refrigeration. 


The food is held under vacuum at be- 
low freezing temperatures during the 
processing. Still in the laboratory stage, 
the new process is expected to make 
available normally perishable meats, fish, 
fruits and vegetables in unfrozen form 
the year round without loss of flavor, 
texture or nutrient value. 


The new process was disclosed by Dr. 
David A. Copson, manager of Raytheon’s 
food laboratory, in a talk delivered on 
May 14 at the annual convention of the 
Institute of Food Technologists in Pitts- 
‘urgh, where 2500 food specialists were 
vathered from all parts of the country. 


Beef, shrimp, strawberries and other 
(oods have been successfully preserved by 
taytheon’s advanced technique. The 
nutrients, Dr. Copson said, are better 
protected by this process than in other 
food processing techniques. 


In recent flavor evaluations at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, panel 
members found no significant difference 
between the experimentally processed 
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food and the cooked fresh product used 
as a control. 

The preserved food weighs only a frac- 
tion of the fresh product. From 70 to 95 
percent of the fresh food’s weight is 
water, removed in the process by apply- 
ing microwave energy while the food is 
held under vacuum at below freezing 
temperatures. About 70 to 75 percent of 
steak is water; shrimp is 80 percent; 
and strawberries, about 90 percent. 

When food is needed, it is restored to 
its original fresh condition in minutes 
simply by immersing in water. The food 
soaks up the water like a sponge. It is 
then cooked in any ordinary way. 


UNLIMITED ADVANTAGES 


Possible uses for this new technological 
breakthrough are extensive, Dr. Copson 
stated. The process could be invaluable 
to the military in their supply problem. 
The spoilage-free food makes it practical 
for issue as light weight field rations to 
foot soldiers who could enjoy appetizing 
meals merely by adding water. 

Navy ships could feed a maximum of 


personnel—both troops and crew—with a. 


minimum of cold storage facilities and 
with reduced chances of food spoilage due 
to possible refrigeration or freezer 
breakdown. Items like fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry and fish could be handled 
as dry rather than fresh stores. 

In other applications where weight is 
important, such as mass air-lifts, the 
reduced weight would allow planes to 
operate with maximum loads and in- 
creased range. 


For the food processor, there would be 
less inventory in process due to the fast 
drying rate. Also he would require less 
equipment and plant space. 


In the medical field, Dr. Copson said, 
production of freeze dried tissue for 
tissue banks would be speeded up. This 
could make large quantities available -in 
a shorter time to meet emergencies 
caused by disasters. 


PROGRESS IN PROCESS 


Raytheon’s advance in food preserva- 
tion, Dr. Copson added, marks a major 
step forward in the technique of “freeze- 
drying”. Freeze drying is considered by 
many food scientists as one of the most 
promising methods of preserving foods 
since canning and quick freezing. 

The freeze-drying process is similar to 
what happens when laundry dries out of 
doors in freezing weather. The moisture 
changes from the frozen state to vapor 
which is removed. 


Raytheon’s advanced technique is be- 
lieved to be much more efficient than 
earlier freeze-drying methods. The micro- 
wave energy bypasses the already dried 
portions of foods and follows the receding 
ice volume to the center of the food. 


As the food dries, Dr. Copson stated, it 
becomes an efficient insulator. In con- 
ventional freeze drying techniques, the 
heat has to overcome this barrier, and the 
high-surface temperatures needed may 
damage the product. 


Raytheon’s pioneering work in using 
radar energy to preserve foods stems 
from its integrated research program to 
discover new uses for electronics. The 
new technique is the latest contribution 
to the list of applications such as: radars, 
missile guidance, sonar, electronic cook- 
ing, tubes and transistors, and other com- 
mercial and military devices, 
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Paulus Brothers Packing Company, 
subsidiary of Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, has begun construction of one 
of the largest canned food warehouses in 
the Pacific Northwest at its plant in 
Salem, Oregon. The one-story building 
will be of reenforced concrete construc- 
tion and will have a floor area of 118,800 
square feet with a total storage capacity 
of 1,660,000 cases of canned foods, bring- 
ing the total storage capacity of this 
plant to 2,500,000 cases. The project will 
cost approximately $350,000. 


Moody Dunbar, Limestone, Tennessee, 
has completed an addition of a 30x 300 
foot concrete block building which will be 
used in the processing of pimientos. 


W. A. Parker Canning Company, Thax- 
ton, Virginia, who built and operated a 
new plant last year, packing tomatoes, 
reports that he had a lot of visitors dur- 
ing the packing season to witness his 
operation, and he looks forward to a suc- 
cessful season in 1957. 


International Food Fair—The Interna- 


tional Food Fair, originally scheduled to 
be held in New Orleans in the fall of ’57, 
has been postponed to October 1958 as a 
result of many requests from prominent 
foreign and domestic food and beverage 
producers who seek the additional time 
to permit better planning and program- 
ming of their participation in the event. 
The Fair is sponsored by International 
Fairs, Inc., of New Orleans. 


Green Giant of Canada, Ltd. will ex- 
pend more than $1 million within the 
next few years on an expansion program 
which calls for the construction of a new 
office and administration building and a 
new corn production plant and other 
facilities at Tecumseh, Ontario, 12 miles 
East of Windsor. The new plant will be 
the most modern in the British Common- 
wealth and will enable the company to 
introduce new techniques in the process- 
ing of corn and other products. This is 
the second phase of a major program 
taken by the company to completely 
modernize the manufacturing facilities. 


During the past few years the company’s 


plant at Ste. Martine, Quebec, has been 
completely rebuilt as well as additional 
processing equipment installed at both 
plants at a cost of more than $1 million. 


New 


G. M. Allen & Son, Blue Hill, Maine, 
packers of blueberries, are interested in 
a freezing plant now under construction 
at Blue Hill. 


Miss America Foods, Inc., Laurel, 
Mississippi, has purchased a new 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Harvester for use 
this season. 


Lancaster Canning Company, Lan- 
caster, Virginia, will add peaches to their 
production this year, packing halves in 
syrup in No. 303’s and solid pack pie 
in 10’s. 


C. W. Swaim Canning Company, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, have been complimented 
by officials of the Ohio Pollution Board 
on the spray waste disposal system in- 
stalled last season. The officials claim 
this to be one of the best systems they 
have ever seen. 


Fayette Canning Company, Washing- 
ton C. H., Ohio, canners of corn, pumpkin 
and tomatoes, will not operate in the 1957 
season. 


Spring Valley Packing Company, 
Spring Valley, Ohio, packers of cream- 
style corn, will not operate in 1957. 


Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, canners, have appointed Seavey & 
Flarsheim Brokerage Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, representatives for Western 
Iowa. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, 
has appointed McDonald-Quealy Com- 
pany with headquarters in Boston, repre- 
sentatives for the State of Massachu- 
setts. The State is a new territory for 
Brooks. 


The National Food Brokers Association 
has admitted the following firms into 
membership: Best Associates, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Bruce Chaney & 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Foreman 
Sales Company, Houston, Texas; Judson 
H. Lanier Company, Atlanta, Georgia; 
MeMillan Brokerage Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; National Brokerage 


Company, Bluefield, West Virginia; Pilot 


Sales & Service Company, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Paul M. Rogers Company, El Paso, 
Texas; Ivan J. Terry Brokerage Com- 
pany, Salem, Virginia. 
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Country Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin—John R. Haglund will join the 
Country Gardens staff as Director of ; 
Quality Control after receiving his Mas- 
ters Degree in Bacteriology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His work in food 
industry courses combined with his major 
in bacteriology, give him an excellent 
foundation for the work. 


The McKeon Canning Company, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif., has changed its name 
to that of the Burbank Canning Company, 


Carnation Frozen Seafoods—W. W. 
Durney, President of the Griffith-Durney 
Company, Los Angeles, California, has 
announced that the Seafare Corporation 
of Los Angeles, of which Mr. Durney is 
also President, has taken over the na- 
tional sales for Carnation frozen seafood 
products. The Griffith-Durney Company 
controls the international rights to the 
Carnation label on all fish and seafood 
products under a_ license agreement. 
Carnation frozen seafoods are packed 
primarily in seven Eastern plants located © 
from Massachusetts to Florida. Sales will 
be handled by four divisional offices: The 
Western Division at Seafare’s headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles under Mr. Durney; 
T. A. Flemming, former General Sales 
Manager of Fairmount Canning Com- 
pany, and more recently associated with 
Stokely-Van Camp, will head the Seafare 
Central Division in Minneapolis; Murry 
Berger, formerly National Sales Manager 
of Aquafoods Corporation, will head the | 
Eastern Division from New York; and 
William Haggerty and his General Sales 
Manager, Henry Smith, will head the 
Southern Division from Tampa, Florida. 
Under the Carnation seafoods line there 
are approximately 15 institutional and 5 
retail items at the present time. 


J. E. Kite Brokerage Company, Cinci!i- § 
nati, food brokers, announces that W. I’. 
(Bill) Gross has joined the sales staff and 
will supervise specialty sales. 


California Packing Corporation th's 
month is promoting canned corn featur- 
ing their “family style” pack and the new 
Del Monte label. Full color ads are being 
used in “Life,” Sunday supplements, 
“Ladies Home Journal,” “McCall’s.” 
“Good Housekeeping,” and “Parents” 
magazines. “Family style” corn is also 
being featured on CBS and NBC-TV. 
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Phil H. Emery, who joined the Dole 
Pineapple Company in 1950, and who 
formerly made his home in Berkeley, 
Calif., has been promoted to the new 
»ost of sales representative for the Mid- 
west area, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He formerly served in the order, mer- 
chandising and sales department of this 
tirm in San Jose, Calif. 


Fred W. Peppler & Son, Detroit, Michi- 
gan food brokers, will occupy new quar- 
ters at 16943 Schoolcraft, Detroit 27, 
after June 1. 


National Can Corporation—Reginald I. 
Hardy, Comptroller of the company’s 
Clearing, Illinois plant, has been ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the Central and 
Atlantic Divisions. Mr. Hardy was with 


Cans, Ine., which he joined as Comp-- 


troller in 1946, and which was purchased 
by National Can in 1952. Thomas Hart- 
nett, Assistant Comptroller of the Clear- 
ing plant, succeeds Mr. Hardy. 


Continental Can Company—R. W. Lind- 
quist, Sales Manager of Carbonated Bev- 


f erage Carriers for the Gair Boxboard and 


Folding Carton Division, is transferring 
his headquarters from Chicago to New 
York. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Marvin 
A. Hellrung, former Division Comptroller 
of the Eastern Glass Container Division, 
has been named Vice-President of the 
Division, where he will be responsible for 
financial affairs. George W. Borman suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hellrung as Division Comp- 
troller. 


Continental Can Company—William M. 
Allin, formerly Sales Manager of the 
Containerboard and Kraft Paper Divi- 


* sion, has been elected Vice-President in 


charge of the division, replacing John C. 
Michaud, who has resigned. Dean P. 
Stout replaces Mr. Allin as the Division’s 
General Sales Manager. 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), at the Board of Di- 
rectors Meeting on April 24 elected the 
following officers: William H. Walters, 
President; R. P. Kane, J. Lambie, R. J. 
Walters, K. W. Weyer, K. J. Wollaeger, 
Vice-Presidents; A. H. Wilhelm, Vice- 
President and Controller; L. E. Trame, 
Treasurer; S. B. Adamson, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer; and A. H. Sander, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Administrative and Operating 
Committee is composed of R. P. Kane, 
J. Lambie, H. C. Minnich, R. J. Walters, 
K. W. Weyer, A. H. Wilhelm, and K. J. 
Wollaeger. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif., completed a year that proved in 
many respects to be the most successful 
in the long history of the firm, said presi- 
dent R. G. Lucks in the annual report for 
the business year ended February 28, 
1957. Sales reached a new record of 
$287,632,236, or a 15.4 percent gain over 
the previous year’s record of $249,264,- 
630. In spite of greatly increased ex- 
penses, earnings amounted to $12,602,394, 
or $5.65 a share, against $11,449,003, or 
$5.14 a share a year ago. 


The report set forth that during the 
year $18,303,081 was spent on plants 
and equipment, or almost double as much 
as in any previous year. This included 
the acquisition of 65 percent of the stock 
of Canadian Canners Ltd. last fall. And 
once again, stockholders will receive a 
special stock dividend of 5 percent, in 
addition to the regular cash dividend. 
Merchandise inventories are higher than 
in 1956 but sales are keeping ahead of 
those of last year and most items promise 
to be in quite good shape before new 
packs are ready for distribution. 


Everett M. Runyon, advertising and 
promotional director of the California 
Packing Corporation, has again been 
named to represent the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of the West on the board of direc- 
tors of the Brand Names Foundation. 


Tri-State Directory—The 1957 Annual 
Directory of Food Processors in the Tri- 
State area made its appearance this 
week. All processors of canned or frozen 
foods in the states of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia are listed, with members of 
the Tri-State Packers Association identi- 
fied as such in bold face type. Secretary 
Jack Rue has gone to a lot of trouble to 
make it easy for users to quickly select 
packers of specified foods in various con- 
tainer sizes. It is a very handy and 
complete buyers’ guide of the Tri-State 
section. Additional copies are available 
from the Association in the Masonic © 
Building, Easton, Maryland at $2.00 per 
copy. 


DEATHS 


James I. Smith, Jr., 54, President of 
the Esmeralda Canning Company, Circle- 
ville, Ohio, died suddenly of a heart 
attack early on Saturday morning, May 
11, while attending the annual break- 
fast of the Circleville High School follow- 
ing the Junior-Senior Prom. Mr. Smith 
had always been active in Association 
affairs and served as President of the 
Ohio Canners Association in 1939 and 
1940. At the time of his death he was 
serving on three Association committees. 
He was also active in local schools and 
recently served as a member of the School 
Board in Circleville. He was a member 
of the Elks Lodge, Rotary Club, Colum- 
bus University Club, and St. Josephs 
Catholic Church. Surviving are his wife, 
Jacqueline, two sons, James I, III and 
Stephen; two daughters, Jacqueline and 
Patricia; one brother, Phil, all of Circle- 
ville; and one sister, Mrs. Regina Corbett 
of Grosse Point, Michigan. 


Philip P. Vineyard, senior partner in 
the Chicago public accountants firm of 
Vineyard & Vineyard, passed away on 
May 8. Mr. Vineyard had at one time 
been associated with George V. Rountree 
Company, Chicago public accountant 
firm, well known to many canners in the 
Central West. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 11—Corn: 
Very little rainfall combined with above 
average temperatures the past three 
weeks caused drought conditions. Soils 
were reported dry to very dry by the end 
of the week. In the Southern part of 
these states the moisture situation was 
considered more critical than elsewhere. 
Lack of moisture seriously retarding 
growth and development in the lower 
half of the Delmar Peninsula. In South- 
ern Maryland and Northeast portion of 
these two states dryness on the heavier 
soils was slowing preparation of the land 
to a near halt. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, May 14— Corn: 
Started to plant on Monday, May 13. 
Heavy rains during nights of May 13 
and 14 will hold up plantings for some 
two or three days. Weather warm. Has 
been very dry for some three weeks and 
needing rain badly. Acreage about 85 
percent of last year. 


OAK HALL STATION, PA., May 13—Yel- 
low Sweet Corn: Plantings now begin- 
ning. Starting early to on-time. Dry 
weather could cause serious damage. 


WISCONSIN, May 10—Sweet Corn: 
Planting has begun in most areas with 
about 10 percent of intended acreage al- 
ready planted. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 11—Peas: 
Lack of moisture was seriously retarding 
development and growth, especially on 
the lower Eastern Shore where many 
fields are in critical bloom and pod set- 
ting stages. Kent County, Delaware, has 
a problem in Pea aphids. 


MILFORD, DEL., May 8—Peas: 450 acres. 
First plantings now making pods but 
badly in need of rain. If rain does not 
relieve dry condition, yield will be very 
low. 


OAK HALL STATION, PA., May 13— 
Alaska & Sweet Peas: Most of Southern 
plantings completed. Plantings in North- 
ern sections in first week. Overall two 
weeks behind due to late rains, and then 
no rain at all. 


WISCONSIN, May 10—Peas: Favorable 
progress in planting. Planting of late 
peas is well under way with many can- 
ners having completed their plantings of 


early peas. It is reported early stands 


are even. Season is about a week earlier 
than last year. Rains which occurred in 
most of the state on May 9 were most 
welcome as all of the State has been dry. 
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Have had scattered frosts in some areas, 
but no damage reported as yet. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 11—Toma- 
toes: On the Lower Peninsula irrigation 
is going on. 


CAMPBELLSBURG, IND., May 6—Toma- 
toes: Acreage will be about 26 percent 
more in this section than last year. Looks 
to us like the Soil Bank will increase the 
acreage in Indiana this year far more 
than anyone now realizes. 


CONVERSE, IND., May 8—Tomatoes: 16 
percent reduction in acreage from 1956. 
Spring season one week to ten days late. 
Fields not in as good condition; soil tem- 
peratures 8-10 degrees lower; water table 
higher than last year. 


ROCKS, MD., May 6—Tomatoes: Have 
just completed planting with May 2 frost 
killing about 5 percent. About 10 acres 
less this year. 


COVINGTON, OHIO, May 11—Tomatoes: 
Same acreage as last year. Will start 
planting May 15. 


LANCASTER, VA., May 11— Tomatoes: 
Very small acreage going out. We need 
rain very badly as some fields have poor 
stand. Need moisture to replant. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 11—Straw- 
berries: Dry weather hastened develop- 
ment but held back sizing. Few scattered 
pickings but movement is expected to in- 
crease this week. 


BLUEHILL, MAINE, May 7—Blueberries: 
Acreage about the same. Buds look good 
but army worm has appeared. 


LANCASTER, VA., May 11— Peaches: 
Looking very good. Expect a bumper 
crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


MILFORD, DEL., May 8—Lima Beans: 
1000 acres. First plantings scheduled for 
week of May 27. Much of lima bean land 
still not plowed due to dry weather. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 13— 
Asparagus: Acreage the same; crop pros- 
pects 90 percent. 


LIMESTONE, TENN., May 13—Peppers & 
Pimientos: Acreage about the same as 
last year. Transplanting will begin this 
week. Ground is very dry and a poor 
stand will result unless rain comes in a 
week or ten days. 
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THE WEATHER PICTURE 


For the week ending May 13 the U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports: 


GENERAL—Warn,, sunshiny weather 
in the Far Northwest and eastward io 
the Great Lakes region during the fore- 
part of the week provided good growing 
conditions and permitted field work to 
progress rapidly until halted by rains in 
most sections after the middle of the 
period. For the fourth consecutive week, 
showers and heavy rains have delayed 
outdoor operations in Texas, but open, 
sunny weather during the first few days 
permitted limited field work on light, 
well-drained soils. Cool weather over the 
Southwestern quarter of the country, in- 
cluding the Southern Great Plains, and 
also over the Southeast was somewhat 
detrimental for germination and growth 
of crops. In the South Atlantic region, 
beneficial rains at the weekend improved 
the soil-moisture situation. Northward, 
however, over the Middle Atlantic States 
practically no measureable precipitation 
has been received for about 4 weeks, and 
vegetative growth and development are 
retarded with some crops suffering 
severely from the spreading drought. Dry 
conditions which have been delaying 


planting activities and germination of # 


planted crops were relieved by bountiful 
rains near the weekend in upstate New 
York and much of New England. 

Good, soaking rains are needed in the 
area from Southeastern New York and 
Southern New England to North Caro- 
lina. Land preparation and planting are 
near a halt, vegetative growth is re- 
tarded, and many crops are severely af- 
fected by this critical moisture situation. 
Most seriously affected are green peas, 
snapbeans, tomatoes, and commercial 
strawberries in Virginia and the lower 
half of the Delmar Peninsula and mis- 
cellaneous truck crops in North Carolina. 
Miscellaneous vegetables are generally in 
fair to good condition in the extreme 
Southeast and prospects were improved 
by the week-end showers. Growth of 
truck was slowed in Northern and Cen- 
tral Florida by the cool weather at the 


beginning of the period, but all crops re- | 


sponded well to the higher temperatures 
after the midweek. Although only limited 
fieldwork was possible in Texas, condi- 
tions were generally favorable in the 
Southern commercial vegetable areas. 
In California, the rains were generally 
too light for most crops in the San 
Joaquin Valley and for orchards in the 
upper Sacramento Valley, but were bene- 
ficial in Northern sections, although they 
stimulated diseases in fruits and slowed 
strawberry harvesting. The weathe, 
however, was favorable for sizing of 
lemons in Santa Barbara County anil 
promoted good progress of all crops i: 
the Imperial Valley. Harvesting lettuce 
and strawberries is at the peak in Stani:- 
laus County, potato digging is underway 
in Kern County, picking lemons, Valenci 
oranges, and grapefruit is active in Lv 
Angeles County, and good yields of ca!- 
bage, cucumbers, and green beans are 
being gathered in San Diego County. 
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NEW MULCH 
;MOTHERS WEEDS, AIDS CROPS 


A black plastic-film, made from a spe- 
cially formulated Bakelite polyethylene, 
an eliminate much of the back-breaking 
iabor of raising vegetables. Dr. E. M. 
“immert, Professors of Horticulture at 
the University of Kentucky’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, reports that 
black polyethylene film is the cheapest 
and most efficient mulch he has found in 
years of experimenting. The new mulch 
retains soil moisture and curtails the 
evowth of weeds and also helps produce 
bigger, healthier plants with more yield. 


One of Dr. Emmert’s projects, con- 
dueted under a research grant from 
Bakelite Company, a Division of Union 


Carbide and Carbon Corporation, involves - 


a garden, where mulching tests were run 
simultaneously on 13 vegetables. In- 
cluded were head lettuce, bibb lettuce, 
corn, potatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, Kentucky Wonder Beans, 
peppers, egg plant, lima beans and toma- 
toes. These vegetables were planted in 
a plot 60 feet wide and 125 feet long. 
One half was mulehed with three-foot 
strips of film in seven rows. The other 
half was unmulched. The film used in the 
experimental garden was .0015 of an inch 


thick. It is light in weight, flexible, re- 
sistant to moisture and agricultural 
chemicals. It was unrolled over ground 
which had been previously cultivated and 
edges were securely weighted down with 
soil. Plants were set out after slitting 
the film and planting through the slit. 
Large-seed vegetables were planted using 
a sharp, pointed instrument that pierced 
the film but did not tear it. The flexible 
film closes back to a narrow siit through 
which the plant will emerge. At present, 
planting techniques have not been per- 
tected for small-seed vegetables such as 
carrots or onions. Cost of the film, which 
can be reused for several seasons, was 
about three-quarters of a cent per square 
foot. 


The same number of seeds and plants 
were used on both sides. No weeding was 
necessary on the mulched side, but weeds 
grew so luxuriously on the unmulched 
side that frequent weedings between rows 
were required. In general the projects 
indicated that the vegetables produced on 
the mulched side ripened earlier and 
were larger than those on the unmulched 
side. Yields on early ripening crops were 
up to four times as great on the mulch 
as on bare ground. Premium prices ob- 
tained on early ripening vegetables offset 
the cost of the film well before the season 
was half over, according to Dr. Emmert. 


TIN RESEARCHES IN 1956 


The “Report of the Tin Research Insti- 
tute for 1956” will interest chemists as 
well as metallurgists. The new discov- 
eries in the methods of synthesising or- 
ganotin compounds will, it is thought, 
open the door to many big industrial ap- 
plications for this class of compound in 
the control of fungi in industries and in 
agriculture. Full information on these 
chemical developments is freely avail- 
able to chemical firms. 

The metallurgical researches have also 
achieved many successes. The new alumi- 
num-tin bearing alloy can now be bonded 
to steel strip by a simpler method than 
previously. 

“Bright” tin coatings by the electro- 
deposition method have long been one of 
the Institute’s objectives. In the rather 
guarded terms of the Report “. . . some 
results have been obtained which give 
promise that (bright coatings) may be 
achieved” in the not too distant future. 

The Institute has continued to distrib- 
ute information concerning all its re- 
searches and developments, together with 
advice and help, to tin users throughout 
the world. The Report for 1956 is avail- 
able free of charge on request to: Tin 
Research Institute, Inc., 492 West Sixth 
Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio or Technical 
Service Centre for Tin, Ontario Research 
Foundation, 43-47, Queen’s Park, Toron- 
to 5, Ont., Canada. 
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The new Langsenkamp “101” Can 
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NCA MOVIE ENCOURAGES 
YOUTH TO GROW FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


“The Story of John Porter,” a 25- 
minute color-sound film, will have its 
premiere showing at 4:45 p.m. Wednes- 
day, May 22, in the Presidential Room of 
the Statler Hotel in Washington, under 
the auspices of the National Canners 
Association, which had it produced as 
part of its current Consumer and Trade 
Relations program. 


Guests invited to the premiere are 
members of the Senate and House Agri- 
culture Committees, officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, farm organiza- 
tion authors and editors, officers of horti- 
cultural and youth organizations, agri- 
cultural writers, editors and broadcasters. 
Following the showing there will be a 
reception in the adjacent Congressional 
Room. 


Objective of the film is to encourage 
the youth of America to adopt horticul- 
ture as a career, for from this science 
have come the practices that result in 
high quality fruits and vegetables for 
processing. The film is one of the can- 
ners’ contributions to the educational 
work of the National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association, an organization 
which encourages young people to take 
an interest in raising fruits and vege- 
tables and making horticulture a career. 
N.J.V.G.A. sponsors a number of annual 
contests to promote its purpose, among 
them a Canning Crops Contest. Boys and 
girls from 14 to 21 may enter the contest 
and grow either a fruit or vegetable crop. 
An important part of the contest is sell- 
ing the crop to a cannery and keeping 
records of all agricultural procedures and 
expenses. At the end of the season, 
N.J.V.G.A. makes awards to national, 
regional and state winners. 


Among special guests who will be intro- 
duced in brief ceremonies at the film 
premiere are four young members of 
N.J.V.G.A., who are in the cast of char- 
acters of the picture. They are officers 
and prize winners of the organization, 
including the real John Porter, 21, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., sophomore at Cornell 
University, and president of N.J.V.G.A., 
and Gary Marlin Bishop, 17, of Mount 
Blanchard, Ohio, high school senior, na- 
tional champion tomato grower and win- 
ner of the 1956 Canning Crops Contest. 
On the following day, May 23, young 
Bishop will receive the National Canners 
Association championship plaque, which 
he won last year over approximately 600 
contestants from 25 states. The plaque 
will be presented by Senator John W. 
Bricker of Ohio, following his address to 
members of the N.C.A. Board of 
Directors. 


Other young members of the film’s cast 


being feted are Sarah Pratt, 17, Ithaca, 


N. Y., high school junior, secretary of 
the New York 4-H Vegetable Growers, 
and Ralph Harper, 18, Rochester, N. Y., 
high school senior, winner of the national 
variety trials contest. 
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NEW YORK CANNERS HOLD 
SANITATION CONFERENCE 


More than one-hundred and fifty can- 
ners and freezers from throughout the 
State attended a one-day Plant Sanita- 
tion Conference sponsored by the New 
York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo, New York, on May 7th. 


Allen Retzlaff, head of the District 
Food and Drug office in Buffalo addressed 
the group, pointing out some of the 
things which their inspectors have ob- 
served in visiting various plants, as well 
as the procedure followed by inspectors 
in making plant inspections. 

Professor H. H. Schwardt of the Ento- 
mology Department at Cornell Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Effective Fly Control in 
Processing Plants.” 


Lawrence James, Consultant in the 
field of plant sanitation, Chicago, re- 
minded the men that plant sanitation 
starts with top management. He said 
“If top management is sold on the idea 
of a scund sanitation program it can be 
developed effectively throughout the plant 
with all employees.” He reported pre- 
venting an unsanitary condition is a 
much better investment than buying serv- 
ices to eliminate a_ situation which 
develops. 

Charles Hill, Production Manager of 
Comstock Foods, Newark, New York, dis- 
cussed the subject “The Practical Organi- 
zation of Canning Factory Cleanup.” He 
said that in order to have a clean process- 
ing plant, it requires 

1. Good general housekeeping practices 

2. A proper design of buildings and 

equipment 

3. The efficient cleaning of all lines 


The afternoon was devoted to a ques- 
tion and answer period with the morn- 
ing speakers acting as a panel of experts 
along with William Ryan, Water and 
Waste Consultant. 

The entire program was under the 
general direction of Charles Stevenson 
of Curtice Brothers Company, Rochester, 
New York, who is Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Sanitation and Quality Control 
Committee. 


GROCERS PLAN 
MARKETING SESSION 


How independent food retailers in 
many parts of the country have been 
helped in building sales volume and more 
profitable business will be told in the 
“Progress Report on the Food Merchan- 
disers of America” at the final session, 
May 22, of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association Convention in New 
Orleans. 

Food Merchandisers of America is the 
organization set up by USWGA to co- 
ordinate aid-to-retailer programs spon- 
sored by its members. It includes all of 
the more than 1,000 retail food stores and 
supermarkets operating under the Econ- 
omat, Markrite, Shopworth and Valu- 


Mart identifications, which are controlled 
by USWGA and franchised to members. 

It includes, also, many of the more 
than 7,000 stores which comprise groups 
sponsored by USWGA members under 
other trade names, which are eligible for 
affiliation with FMA. 

“We feel that there is no substitute 
for the ‘school of experience’ approach 
to this kind of enterprise,” said Harold 
O. Smith, Jr., executive vice president of 
USWGA, “and that is how we have plan- 
ned this session. 

“We will hear from large, small and 
medium volume wholesalers; from those 
situated in metropolitan areas and those 
in rural and small town territory; from 
operators in the South, the East, New 
England, the Midwest, and other parts of 
the country. 

“They will talk about the organization 
of groups, picking the right kind of re- 
tailers, setting up advertising programs, 
making up order forms, selecting items 
for specials, controlling inventory, revis- 
ing price structures, getting out bulle- 
tins, and all phases of group activity. 

“There will be questions and answers, 
comments and comparisons, free discus- 
sions and debate. Many members told us 
last year that this session was the big 
feature of the Convention. Now we have 
had another year of experience, of trial 
and effort, with more lessons learned and 
improvements made. So we think we may 
expect an even more informative, in- 
structive session this year,” Mr. Smith 
said. 


KADOTA FIG GRADES 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
May 10, announced a proposal to revise 
USDA grade standards for canned 
Kadota figs. The present standards have 
been in effect since November 15, 1945, 
and were amended on June 15, 1955, to 
make changes in measurements for sirup. 

The proposed revision would cover 
styles of whole, whole and split (broken), 
and split (broken) canned Kadota figs 
and would make provisions for “dietetic” 
packs. Recommended drained weights 
would be changed slightly, but sirup 
measurements, as set forth in the 1955 
amendment, would remain unchanged. 


Definitions for styles and sirup meas- 
urements used in the revision will be 
those established by Food and Drug 
standards for all canned figs. The pro- 
posed revision of the USDA grade- 
standards, however, is limited to figs of 
the Kadota variety. 


Minor changes also are proposed in the 
requirements for color, uniformity of 
size, and character and in the allowances 
for defects. These changes reflect the new 
classifications proposed for styles of 
canned Kadota figs. 

Any exceptions to the proposals should 
be filed not later than June 15, 1957, 
with F. L. Southerland, Chief, Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Texas Storms May Affect The Overall Vege- 

table Picture — Tri-States Suffering From 

Drought—Business Generally Routine—Few 
Asparague Prices Named. 


By “New York Stater” 


- New York, N. Y., May 17, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Between trade in- 
terests studying the vegetable crop situa- 
tion in various parts of the country, but 
especially in the East, and the new pack 
prices just about coming on the market, 
there is now considerable attention given 
to the canned food markets. Many feel 
that the situation in Texas will eventu- 
ally prove to be very bad. The combina- 
tion of heavy rains, flood conditions, high 
winds certainl» cannot be helpful to 
crops with the result that tomatoes, beets, 
carrots, spinach, and other vegetables 
may be hurt to the point where the pro- 
duction may be the smallest in recent 
years. The feeling is that this may have 
a desirable effect on the overall canned 
vegetable production picture. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most of the vege- 
table packs are expected to come on the 
market at or near current prices. The 
exception will be asparagus where open- 
ing prices are at slight discounts, as a 
result of lower growers prices and the 
heavy carryover. As for fish, the entire 
Spring and Summer marketing season is 
expected to be quite active, but whether 
there will be enough stock outside of 
Tuna to meet the demand remains to be 
seen, Fruit crop reports from California 
are favorable, but the outlook in the 
Northwest is not too good. In nearly all 
items, canners face higher production 
costs this season and this will likely force 
some price advances, 


TOMATOES—There are some disturb- 
ing reports from the Tri-State area of 
unfavorable crop progress due to the dry 
spell, and unusually high temperatures. 
This has strengthened the spot market, 
tor there are not many offerings around 
especially of 3038s. Standard 303s are 
quoted at an inside of $1.25 per doz. by 
inost sellers having any quantity worth 
vhile available. Meanwhile, there were 
some standards offered out of Florida on 
ie basis of $1.20 per doz., f.o.b., with 
“'2s at $1.90 and 10s at $6.75, per doz. 
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TOMATO JUICE—In view of the 
large available stocks and the belief that 
the carryover will be the largest in many 
years, the market is more or less upset. 
In a general way, there were offerings of 
fancy, 46 oz. at $2.35 and standards $1.90, 
per doz., f.o.b. Maryland shipping point. 
Fancy was offered at $2.30 f.o.b. New 
Jersey points. Indiana canners were 
pricing fancy at $2.25 and standard at 
$2.10 per doz., while Michigan canners 
were offering at $2.20. Demand is no 
better than routine. 


PEAS —Dry weather reports have 
caused some concern, to pea canners in 
the East. This lack of moisture follows 
a period of heavy rainfall in the early 
spring, to the extent that planting at 
times was impossible. The reports indi- 
cate that pea vines are not blossoming as 
expected and this is traced to the insuffi- 
cient moisture conditions. As a result, 
there is expected to be a delay in process- 
ing, especially in the lower Maryland and 
Virginia counties. Canning may not get 
started until the end of the current conth 
or early in June. New pack Alaska prices 
have not been named, but many canners 
are placing SAP business. 

Currently there were offerings out of 
Maryland at $1.25 for standard Alaskas, 
$1.35 for extra standard 4 sieves, $1.30 
for standard sweets and $1.40 for extra 
standard sweets. 


CORN — There has developed some 
stiffening of prices on corn. Reports 
indicate that most of the Eastern can- 
ners have disposed of standard corn with 
expectations that extra standards and 
fancy may be eliminated from first hands 
by the time the new packing season rolls 
around in August. However, in the Mid- 
West and other important packing cen- 
ters, the supply picture is not quite so 
bright. Offerings of fancy cream golden 
were reported at $1.25 for 303s, and 
$1.15 for extra standards, with no stand- 
ards available. On fancy whole grain the 
market was $1.20 and extra standards 
$1.10, per doz., f.o.b. Maryland shipping 
points. 


APPLE SAUCE—The market is easy 
in tone, and while there are reports of 
price shading it is difficult to locate sales 
at the reported lower levels. For fancy 
erade f.o.b. New York State cannery the 
market was quoted at $1.40 and stand- 
ards at $1.25, while f.o.b. Michigan ship- 
ping areas the market on fancy was 


maintained at $1.40 per doz., f.o.b. Gen- 
eral demand, however, at this time was 
very quiet. 


CANNED APPLES — There is also 
limited interest for this product and 
supplies are considered well above needs 
at the moment. Prices are unchanged. 
For 10s, fancy sliced 6% lbs. most sellers 
asked $10.75 and for standard sliced 6 
Ibs. the basis was $9.50, New York State 
shipping areas. 


ASPARAGUS—Eastern packers opened 
at lower schedules. For all green one 
packer named $3.50 for No. 211 large 
spears, $3.35 for medium, with small at 
$3.25, per doz. A nationally advertised 
brand canner quoted all green 300s, 
blended at $3.75, buffet tips at $2.87%, 
picnic tips at $3.20 and 300s, cuts and 
tips at $3.00. While these prices were 
considered attractive, demand was not 
important. 


CITRUS JUICES — The market held 
unchanged, ignoring the weakness in 
frozen concentrate, However, there is not 
the demand expected for this season of 
the year. On 46 oz. the market was 
$2.45 for orange juice, $2.25 for blended 
and $2.05 for grapefruit, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Lack Confidence In Market—Ready 
To Buy Peas—Sloppy Tomato Market— 
Beans Firm—No Interest In Asparagus— 
Applesauce Mixed — Citrus Holds — West 
Coast Fruits Mostly Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 17, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Chicago buyers 
are still playing hard to get and showing 
little inclination toward any forward 
buying unless someone can come up with 
a real good reason such as a price in- 
crease that the buyer believes will stick. 
Such occasions are far and few between 
and for that reason current activity is of 
the piecemeal type. 

New pack asparagus prices certainly 
have not produced any hand clapping en- 
thusiasm on the part of the buyer and 
action on this front has been limited at 
best. The trade just don’t have any 
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confidence in the industry’s ability to hold 
at current prices and are doing very little 
if any buying. They would like to buy 
some new pack peas but canners in this 
area have been hampered by too much 
rain and planting is behind schedule and 
so far no prices have been named. The 
shoe is on the other foot where tomato 
canners are concerned as unsold stocks 
are more than ample plus the fact finan- 
cial interests are putting on the pressure 
for more cash and less stock in the face 
of a fast approaching pack. Price cutting 
is the order of the day as canners attempt 
to reduce their holdings and clear the 
decks for 1957 operations. This year will 
find additional canners on the sidelines 
when the wheels again begin to turn. 
Citrus prices are higher but the trade’s 
confidence is beginning to wane in the 
face of a very weak market on frozen 
concentrates. It’s a market with a great 
big question mark which has the average 
buyer very skeptical. It looks like apple- 
sauce canners may mean what they have 
promised in the way of a price increase 
as the higher price signs have been 
posted in more than one place but what 
actually happens remains to be seen. All 
put together, the overall market might 
be described in the same manner as the 
so called experts describe the stock mar- 
ket at present. A very selective market. 


PEAS—Midwest weather certainly has 
not been conducive to early season plant- 
ing as the rains have come and in much 
too great a quantity. Canners in both 
Wisconsin and Illinois have had their 
problems in trying to get seed into the 
ground with just about everyone running 
late. The trade is very unhappy about 
this situation as they are ready to buy 
peas right now and with unsold stocks at 
the critical point, any delay makes the 
situation just that much tighter. There 
are offerings of fancy sweets from local 
sources but not much else and stocks in 
distributor’s hands are at a minimum. 
New pack will be met with a ready 
welcome. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—There is cer- 


tainly no shortage of tomato products of . 


any kind and the market continues in the 
doldrums. All kinds of prices are listed 
and even lower ones are rumored. Fancy 
catsup can be purchased at $1.75 for 
14 oz. bottles with tens at $9.00 while 
extra standard is quoted at $1.50 and 
$8.50 but even at these prices the trade 
are not knocking down any doors. Fancy 
tomato juice is readily available at $2.20 
for 46 oz. tins and sales have been made 
here at even lower figures. Frankly, it is 
not a very happy situation at best and to 
make local canners even more unhappy, 
California offerings seem to reach lower 
levels all the time. 


TOMATOES—It is quite obvious that 
any number of offerings from Midwest 
canners at present are due to pressure 
for funds to meet certain financial obli- 
gations before another pack makes an 
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appearance. Standard 303s are holding 
generally at $1.30 but one offering of 
the pressure type reached here this week 
at $1.25 and was quickly snapped up. 
Standard ones are going at $.97% with 
$2%s at $1.90 and tens at $6.50 to $6.75. 
Extra standards are being offered at a 
great variety of prices as it all depends 
on the quality and seller. 


BEANS —This market continues to 
hold firm in the face of declining sup- 
plies and bad news from southern 
sources. Canners in Florida, Texas and 
the Ozarks are having their troubles 
from a growing standpoint and the out- 
look is not encouraging. Standard cut 
green in 308s are generally held at $1.20 
and canners are very much on the firm 
side and will be until they get a clearer 
picture of the new pack. Prices on extra 
standards and fancy grades remain un- 
changed but very firm and when it comes 
to buying good wax beans a buyer has to 
have some friends or he is out of luck. 


ASPARAGUS — Both California and 
local canners are ready and willing to 
take business on new pack asparagus but 
the trade are just not interested. The 
average buyer, right or wrong, has the 
very firm opinion that current prices will 
not hold although canners here think 
prices are already too low. The situa- 
tion has been complicated by cut price 
offerings on the old pack as canners with 
goods still to sell make an effort to get 
out from under. The local processors are 
holding on the basis of $2.15 for No. 300 
fancy cuts and tips but they are not 
doing much business. 


APPLESAUCE —This market is a 
little confused at the moment although it 
appears prices may be higher. At least 
one major New York factor has an- 
nounced that prices will move this month 
to $8.50 on fancy tens, $1.50 on 303s and 
$.97% on eight ounce. This is a move 
that has been threatened for some time 
but one which canners have had difficulty 
in reaching. On the other hand, there 
have been some cut price offerings out 
of Virginia which complicates the picture 
somewhat and it may take a little time 
to iron out the situation. 


CITRUS—Everyone seems to have a 
different idea these days in regards to 
the future of this market. The industry 
has pushed prices to higher levels in most 
cases and such increases certainly seem 
justified in the case of grapefruit juice. 
However, a bumper crop of oranges and 
a huge carryover of frozen concentrate 
is doing things to this market that isn’t 
going to make the situation any easier 
for single strength canners. This week 
found 6 oz. cans of frozen orange juice 
selling for ten cents here and because of 
this fact buyers have no confidence in 
current prices on orange juice. At pres- 
ent, natural orange is listed at $2.45 to 
$2.55 for 46 oz. tins, $2.20 to $2.25 for 
blend with grapefruit juice at $2.05 to 
$2.10. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Shipments 
of cocktail out of California helped to 
swell the volume of canned foods rolling 
from the Coast to Chicago. Orders have 
been on the generous side this week in 
the face of higher prices already an- 
nounced. There has been pressure sell- 
ing in the way of some sizes of sweet 
cherries and berries as canners make an 
effort to unload stocks still unsold in the 
face of an approaching pack which obvi- 
ously will cost less money. Little change 
to report on Cling peaches, pears or 
prune plums all of which are moving in a 
normal manner with no changes in price. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Shipments Continue — Apricot Crop 

Estimate Reduced—Thinning Peaches—Pears 

Steady—Tomato Planting Still Underway— 

Spinach Pack Estimate Close To Last Year— 
Salmon Clean-Up Seen. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 17, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Shipments of most 
items in canned fruits and vegetables 
have been rather heavier of late than 
for some time, with distributors appar- 
ently becoming convinced that prices 
have reached a bottom level. Quite a few 
canners have withdrawn special allow- 
ances and other offers designed to reduce 
stocks and firmer lists are prevailing. A 
few items are in very light supply, but 
unsold stocks in general are larger than 
usual, owing to the heavy packs made 
last year. This year’s crops promise to 
be large, but few, if any, will be of 
record-breaking proportions. Grower 
costs tend upward, as do those of canners, 
with the comparatively dry season adding 
to these. 


APRICOTS — Apricots are the first 
major fruit crop to be handled by can- 
ners and estimates are now coming in 
from various districts as to the probable 
size of the output. Some of the earlier 
estimates are now being discounted and 
instead of a tonnage somewhere around 
the 225,000 ton mark an output of about 
200,000 tons is suggested. This tops the 
output of last year by but a small quan- 
tity and will be far from a record crop 
Shippers of the fresh fruit and dryers 
are being urged to feature this fruit as 
much as possible. Some offerings of fancy 
halves and whole peeled fruit are stil! 
being made at $3.60 a dozen for No. 2's, 
but featured brands command substan- 
tially more. Choice halves move out at 
$3.15. 


PEACHES—With the danger of frost 
now at an end, growers are thinning 
their clingstone peach trees. It now seems 
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. be an established fact that canners will 
ot be able to handle a full crop and 
.ome growers are thinning rather more 
-rastically than would otherwise be the 
ease. It is expected that regulations will 
be placed into effect calling for larger 
and cleaner fruit than in the past and 
many growers are acting accordingly. 
Movement of canned cling peaches con- 
tinues on the steady side, with No. 2% 
fancy halves fluttering around the $3.00 
mark. Occasionally a lot moves at a 
nickel more, but more change hands at 
a nickel less, it seems. Some canners are 
commencing to run short of a few items 
and this is causing buyers to shop 
around, but all items are still to be had. 


NECTARS—Warmer weather has as- 


sisted in a better movement of fruit: 


nectars and shipments of these items are 
quite brisk with some. Apricot and pear 
nectars are offered at the same price by 
most canners, with brand lines selling 
largely at 70 cents for No. 5% oz., No. 
211 at $1.12%, and 46 oz. at $3.50. 
Elberta peach nectar is priced at 70 cents 
for the 5% oz. size, with No. 211 moving 
at $1.07% and 46 oz. at $3.35. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears seem one of 
the steadiest items in the list, with little 
fluctuation in price. Sales during the 
week in this market have been reported 


at $3.95 for No. 2% fancy, $3.50 for 
choice and $3.15 for standard. No. 10 
choice has moved at $13.00-$13.25 and 
standard at $11.50-$11.75. No reports 
have been made so far as to the probable 
size of this year’s crop. 


TOMATOES—The planting of toma- 
toes is still under way in California and 
will be for some time, depending on the 
district. It is known that some acreage 
has been contracted for at $22.50 a ton to 
canners, with other sizeable acreage at 
$20.00 and now some at $18.00 a ton. 
Efforts on the part of some growers to 
have a State marketing order program 
for tomatoes for canning placed into 
effect seem to waning. Canned tomato 
products seem on the uneasy side, with 
many special deals being made which 
confuse the price picture. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
has come to an end and pack statistics 
are now being compiled. Indications are 
that the output was a little larger than 
planned and quite close to that of last 
year. Some recent sales have been re- 
ported on the basis of 85 cents a dozen 
on 8 oz., $1.20 on No. 303, $1.60 on No. 
2% and $5.00 on No. 10. Featured brands 
are being quoted at the usual advance. 


SALMON—An improved interest in 
canned salmon is being noted, with dis- 


tributors suddenly deciding that their 
stocks have become too small. The entire 
list seems to have been affected, with a 
movement on red salmon that promises to 
clean up this item before new pack is 
available. This is priced at $30.00 to 
$33.00 a case. 


CRAB MEAT — Importers of canned 
crab meat from Japan have been advised 
by their principals there that the carry- 
over of king crab from last year’s pack 
will be about 250,000 cases, or about half 
of the production for the year. Sales of 
late have improved, however, giving rise 
to the hope that the 1956 carryover will 
be greatly reduced by the time the 1957 
pack comes on the market. 


OTHER FISH—Landings of anchovies, 
Jack mackerel and Pacific mackerel for 
canneries in the San Pedro and Long 
Beach areas, continue to show increases 
over those of last season to a correspond- 
ing date. On May 9 the total tonnage for 
the year to that date amounted to 34,898 
tons, against 25,888 tons a year earlier. 
Anchovies move off in canned form at 
$5.50-$6.00 per case of 100 5 oz. cans, 
with Pacific mackerel at $5.50 for No. 1 
talls. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MO 
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May 20, 1957 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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STATISTICS 


1956 EXPORTS OF 
CANNED FOODS 


Exports of canned foods in 1956 rose 
in both volume and value over 1955 ex- 
ports, on the basis of a report by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

The value of exports of canned fruits, 
vegetables, and fruit juices rose from 
about $81 million in 1955 to about $105 
million in 1956, an increase of 30 percent. 

Exports of canned fish products de- 
clined in both volume and value below 
1955. But aggregate 1956 exports of 
these products exceeded considerably the 
total of 1954. 


The value of canned meat exports in 
1956 was down for the third straight 
year. 


VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


The trend in the volume of exports 
over the past five years is shown in the 
following table: 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(Millions of Pounds) 


Canned Vegetables... 187 151 160 178 225 


Canned Fruits ............ 125 130 205 # 221 311 
Fruit Juices (gals.) 25 24 24 26 31 
Baby Foods ........ 7 9 9 9 14 
Canned Fish . 50 47 40 71 63 
Canned Shellfish 5 11 9 18 19 
Canned Meats ............ 13 23 24 21 21 


VALUE OF EXPORTS 


The trend in the value of exports over 
the past five years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Canned Vegetables... 19 20 22 25 30 
Canned Fruits 20 
Fruit Juices 


Baby Foods 
Canned Fish ... 
Canned Shellfish ........ 
Canned Meats ............. 

The Bureau of the Census report lists 
exports by quantity and value for each 
classification of product and according to 
country of destination. Copies of the re- 
port, known as FT 410, Part I, 1956, are 
available from Commerce Department 
field offices. 


The statistics do not include shipments 
to U. S. territories, which are not classi- 
fied as exports. 
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1956 PACK OF FIELD PEAS 


The 1956 pack of canned fresh black- 
eye peas and other varieties of fresh field 
peas totaled 1,090,087 actual cases, com- 
pared with the 1955 pack of 2,170,826 
cases, according to a report by the N.C.A. 
Division of Statistics. 


1955 1956 

(Actual Cases) 
Black-eye Peas 949,113 490,086 
P»erple Hull Peas 297,205 192,645 
Field Pegs ..... 538,591 172,948 
Crowdcr Peas 229,009 143,246 
Cream Peas ... 156,908 91,162 


By States, the 1956 pack of Blackeye 
Peas was: 


State 1955 1956 
(Actual Cases) 
Ark. & Okla 215,869 162,042 
Texas 670,899 278,828 
949,113 490,086 


1956 PACK OF PIE FILLINGS 


The 1956 pack of canned fruit and 
berry pie fillings totaled 3,471,750 actual 
cases as compared with the 1955 pack of 
1,760,555 cases, according to a report by 
the NCA Division of Statistics. 


1955 1956 

(Actual Cases) 
Apple 303,742 847,876 
Cherry 550,617 953,265 
Peach 189,834 231,595 
Blueberry 238,744 449,678 


Other fruits include apricot, apricot 
and pineapple mix, pineapple, raisin, 
raisin and apple mix, rhubarb, and mixed 
fruits. Other berries include blackberry, 
boysenberry, huckleberry, raspberry, and 
strawberry. 


1956 PACK OF SWEET POTATOES 
The 1956 pack of canned sweet potatoes 


totaled 4,426,949 actual cases, compared ° 


with the 1955 pack of 4,422,493 cases, ac- 
cording to a report by the NCA Division 
of Statistics. 


1955 1956 

(Actual Cases) 
La., Miss. & Ala.. . 1,783,069 1,772,724 
533,136 322,627 
360,058 275,887 


The above summary of the pack of 
sweet potatoes was compiled from reports 
from all canners known to have packed 
sweet potatoes in 1956, together with 
estimates for three firms not reporting. 

“Other States’ include: California, 
Florida, Georgia, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 


1956 PACK OF WHITE POTATOES 


The 1956 pack of canned white potatoes 
totaled 3,345,742 actual cases, compared 
with the 1955 pack of 3,148,736 cases, ac- 
cording to a report by the NCA Division 
of Statistics. 

Can Size 1955 1956 


(Actual Cases) 

24/2 (a) (a) 
48/8 oz. 87,965 109,832 
24/300 801,085 841,520 
24/303 1,859,543 1,923,935 
6/10 ...... 347,598 419,843 
Mése, Tin & 52,545 50,612 
Total 3,148,736 3,345,742 


(2) Included in Mise. 


The above report was compiled from 


‘reports from all canners known to have 


packed white potatoes in 1956, together 
with estimates for three firms not re- 
porting. 


1956 PACKS OF FISH 


The 1956 packs of canned fish and 
shellfish intended for human consumption 
totaled 654 million pounds valued at $314 
million, according to a report by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The 1956 production in the United 
States, Alaska, American Samoa, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico was 11 percent more 
than the 589 million pounds packed in 
1955 and almost up to the level of the 
670 million pounds packed in 1954, 


The value of the 1956 packs was about 
14 percent higher than the 1955 value of 
$276 million. 


The 1956 pack of canned tuna was a 
record high, as was the pack of clam 
products, for the second straight year. 

Following is a summary of 1956 packs 
of principal canned fish and _ shellfish, 
with comparisons: 


Canned Product 1955 1956 
(Standard Cases) 


Tuna 9,938,395 11,834,015 
Salmon 3,288,636 3,432,658 
Maine Sardines. 1,268,843 2,231,333 
Pacific Sardines. 1,414,609 754,734 
Anchovies 415,149 612,302 
Alewives .. 44,645 40,805 
Mackerel . 564,429 1,116,343 
Clam Products 1,717,326 1,864,850 
99,180 121,539 
Oysters 559,602 463,856 
Shrimp 901,088 870,971 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover July 124,814 354,613 
Pack 4,902,237 2,748,671 
5,027,051 3,103,284 
Shipments during April........ 337,648 136,155 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1.. 4,151,726 2,609,207 


NCA DEFENDS CANNING CROPS 
PRICE POSITION 


(Continued from page 6) 


tracting at a time when the grower has 
ample other alternatives. Thus the fac- 
tors of size and _ relative economic 
strength are not the factors that deter- 
mine the price bargaining power. Efforts 
to equalize bargaining strength through 
“the balance of power theory” inevitably 
leads to exploitation, to the eventual 
detriment of both groups involved. The 
canner’s price to the grower, freely ar- 
rived at, provides the only production 
stimulus. The automatic checks inherent 
in this system tend to keep production 
geared reasonably close to demand. 


A canner having freedom in his proc- 
essing and marketing practices realizes 
that his success depends in large measure 
on holding his costs to a minimum and 
expanding his markets. Thus it is the 
very nature of the system under which 
the canner operates that forces him to 
utilize every possible means to increase 
consumption of his products and thus 
expand the market for the farmer’s crops. 
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